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N. E. FARMER. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF COWS WITH 
CALVES, &c. 
The following seasonable hints are copied from 
the “ Book of the Farm,” by Henry Stephens, Esq., 
of Scotland : 


A hotion exists in some parts of England, that a 
cow, when seized with the pains of labor, should 
be made to move about, and not allowed to lie 
still, though inclined to be quiet. “ This proceeds 
from an erroneous idea,” says Skellet, “that she 
will calve much easier, and with less danger; but 
so far from this being the case, the author has 
known a great many instances where the driving 
has proved the death of the animal by overheating 
her, and thus producing inflammation, and all its 
bad consequences. Every rational man will agree 
in opinion with the author, that the above practice 
is both cruel and inconsistent in the extreme ; and 
this is confirmed by what he has noticed, that the 
animal herself, as soon as the pains of calving 
come on, immediately leaves the rest of the herd, 
and retires to some corner of the field, or under a 
hedge, in order to prevent the other cows, or any 
thing else, coming near, that may disturb her in 
bringing forth her young.” Jn short, too much 
gentleness cannot be shown to cows when calving, 
and they cannot be too strictly guarded against 
every species of disturbance. 

The afterbirth, or placenta, does not come away 
with the calf, a portion of it being suspended from 
the cow. It is got quit of by the cow by pressing, 
and when the parturition has been natural and 
easy, it seldom remains with her longer than from 
1 to 7 hours. In bad cases of labor it may remain 
longer, and may only come away in pieces; but 
when it remains too lon, and is sound, its separa- 





tion will be assisted by attaching a small weight | 
to it, say of 2 Ib., which, with its continued force, 
and occasional pressing from the cow, will cause it 
to drop. 

The usual custom is to throw the afterbirth upon 
the dung-hill, or it is covered up with the litter; 
but it should not be allowed to lie so accessible to 
every dog and pig that may choose to dig it up. 
Nay, pigs have been known almost to choke them- 
selves with it. Such a custom is disgusting, and 
should be put an end to. Let the substance be 
buried in a compost heap, and if there is none 
such on the farm, let it rather be buried in the 
earth, than exposed to be used in that manner. 

Should the cow seem exhausted by the protract- 
ed state of calving, she may be supported with a 
warm drink of gruel, containing a bottle of sound 
ale; and should she be too sick or indifferent to 
drink it herself, it should be administered to her 
with the drinking horn. 

After the cow-house has been cleansed of the 
impurities of calving, and a supply of fresh litter 
introduced, the cow, naturally feeling a strong 
thirst upon her from the exertion, should receive a 
warm drink. I don’t know a better one than warm 





water, with a few handfuls of oatmea! stirred in it, 


and seasoned with a handful of salt, and this she 
will drink up greedily ; but a pailful is enough ata 
time, and it may be renewed in a short time after, 
should she express a desire for it. ‘This drink 
should be given her for two or three days after 
calving, in lieu of cold water, and mashes of boiled 
barley and gruel! should be made for her, in lieu of 
cold turnips; but the oil-cake should not be for- 
gotten, as it acts at this critical period, as an emol- 
lient. ‘The practice of giving barley raw, though 
so common, is a very objectionable one ; for noth 
ing could be proposed that would cause indiges- 
tion so readily as raw barley or barley straw, at the 
time of calving, when the tone of the stomach is 
impaired by excitement, and it may be by fever. 
Boiled barley, or any other mucilaginous drink, is 
quite safe ; but a substance that can hardly fail to 
irritate and inflame the stomach, is most injudi- 
ciously applied in the circumstances, In fact, 


nothing should be given to a cow at this time, of 


an astringent nature, but rather every thing of a 
laxative quality. 

It is desirable to milk the 
soon as convenient for her, as, whether her delive- 


new-calved cow as 


ry has been difficult or easy, the withdrawal of 


milk affords relief. Tt not unfrequently happens 
that an uneasiness is felt in the udder before calv- 
ing, and should it increase while the 
calving are long delayed, the cow may experience 
considerable inconvenience, especially if the flush 
of milk has been sudden. 

The causes of uneasiness are an unequal hard- 
ness in the udder, and there is a_ heat, floridness, 
and tenderness all over it Fomentation with 
warm water twice or thrice a day, continued for 
half an hour at a time, followed by gentle rubbing 
with a soft hand, and anointing with goose-grease, 
will tend to allay irritation. In the case of heifers 
with the first calf, the uneasiness is sometimes so 
great, during the protracted symptoms of calving, 
as to warrant the withdrawal of milk before calv- 
ing. Should the above remedial measures fail to 
give relief, the great heat in the udder may cause 
direct inflammation, and consequent suppuration. 
To avert such an issue, the uneasiness should not 
be neglected, from the first moment it is observed, 
as neglect may allow the complaint to proceed so 
far as to injure the structure of a portion, if not 
the whole of the udder. 

Let us now attend to the young calf. The first 
food which the calf receives, consists of what its 


motiier first yields after calving, namely, biestings. | 


Being of the consistence of egg, it seems to be an 
appropriate food for the foetus just ushered into the 
world. On giving the calf its first feed with the 
hand, let the dairymaid take a little biesting ina 
small! dish, put her left arm around the neck of the 


syinptoms of 


ful after handful, as much as it is inclined to take. 
Sometimes on a calf being begun to be fed, when 
lying, attempts to get upon its feet, and, if able, 
let it do so, and rather assist it up than prevent it. 

Some people are afraid to give a calf as much 
biestings at first as it can take, because it is said 
to produce the navel-ill. nonsense: Jet 
the creature take as much as it pleases, for biest- 
ings never harmed a calf, 


This is 


IT have minutely detailed the primary and sim 
ple process of feeding a new dropped calf by hand, 
because very absurd ways are adopted in doing it 

) ) g it, 


Nothinys is more common than to plunge the calf’s 
head into a large quantity of biestings, and because 
the liquid bubbles around its mouth by the breath 
of the nose, and it will not attempt to drink it, its 
head is the more forcibly thrust and kept down 
}into the tub. How can it drink, with its nose im- 
|mersed amongst the fluid? And why shoulda 
calf be expected at first to drink with its head down, 
when its natural instinct leads it to suck with its 
head up? It should always be borne in mind, 
that feeding calves by the hand is an unnatural 
process ; nevertheless, it is a convenient, practica- 
ble, and easy one, provided it is conducted in a 
proper manner. The creature must be taught to 
drink, and a good mode of teaching it [ have de- 
scribed above. In this way it is to be fed as often 
as the cow is milked, which should be three times 
-aday. Afier the first two or three days, however, 
(another plan should be adopted, for the calf should 
not be accustomed to suck the fingers, as then it 
| will not drink without their assistance. The suc- 
'ceeding plan is to-put a finger or two of the right 
‘hand into its mouth, and holding the small pail of 
‘milk with the left, under its head, bring the head 
| gradually down into the pail, where the fingers in- 
duce it to take a few gluts of the milk ; but in do- 
ling this, the fingers should be geritly withdrawn 
while the head is kept down with the hand, taking 
care to keep the nostrils above the milk. In afew 
| days more, the fingers will not be required, and in 
a few days more still, you will see the calf drink 
‘of its own accord. 

| For the first month, the calf should have as much 
isweet milk, warm from the cow, as it can drink, 
‘Some people grudge sweet milk after a few days, 
‘and take the cream off it, and give the skimmed to 
ithe calves. ‘This is considered thrifty manage- 
ment; but it is not, except butter is preferred to 
good calves, or good beasts at an after period, 
Others, more generous, give half sweet and half 
|skimmed milk to their calves ; whilst some provide 
‘a substitute for a part of the milk, by making 
| gelatine of boiled linseed or sago, and give it with 
‘the milk. When milk is actually scarce. .uch ex. 
| pedients are permissible ; but when it is plentiful, 


calf, and support its lower jaw with the palm of|and is used for other purposes than merely to serve 


the hand, keeping its mouth a little elevated, and 
open, by introducing the thumb of the same hand 
into the side of its mouth. Then let her fill the 
hollow of her right hand with biestings, and pour 
it into the calf’s mouth, introducing a finger or 
two into it for the calf to suck, when it wil] drink 
the liquid. Thus let her supply the calf, in hand- 


‘the farm-honse, the adoption of expedients is a 
| practical avowal that the farmer does not wish to 
‘bring up his stock as he might do, In regard to 
suckling calves, there is no question that it is the 
best way of bringing them up, provided the calf 
has free access to ite mother, or the cow which ig 
supporting it. 
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For the New England Fariner. For the N. E. Farmer. 


MR. RICHARD SANDERS’ FARM—WEST | NOTES ON THE N. E. FARMER, APRIL 5. 
ANDOVER. The remarks of W. on Lucerne, are correct: I! 

Sir—When I took possession of my farm ten have known four and five heavy cuttings in a year, | 
years ago, it was in a rough and uncultivated state, commencing with a good cut when clover and | 
having been carried on by one man 30 years to the herds-grass had but just began to show green from 
halves. under the stubble: this was from a rich, warm and 

My house is 40 feet by 26, two stories high: a | free soil, where the roots would penetrate to four 
part of the lower story only finished when I took | or five feet in depth with ease; and it continued to | 
possession, with a large stack of chimneys stand- | yield well for about 10 years, decreasing some, | 
ing in the centre, with a very shallow cellar under | however. On a stiff soi] it haa not succeeded with | 
meend. Thave dug a cellar under the whole | me, nor am I disappointed. The nature of the tep 

I have pulled root, which I know to grow more than 30 inches in| 
down the old chimney and built up two stacks, and | one year, unfits it for such soils, 
plastered the whole house. J have built a wood- “C.,” 
house, 12 ft. by 26, and a grain house II ft. by 16, 
resting on stone posts 3 ft. high. 

My compost heap is composed of the old earth 
from under my new walls, bog and pond-hole mud, 
with the ashes of about 15 cords of wood and turf, 
vault manure, cleanings out of hen-house oncea 
year, and generally all the summer dung, which 
amounts to 100 loads. 

I plant my early peas, ruta baga, beets, carrots, 
and all my white beans with this compost: the re- 
mainder IT put on my grass lands in the fall. 

Making Drains.—As soon as I have got the 
ground dry enough for the cattle to walk on, [ take 
iny plow and plow as deep generally as 2 ft.; 


| 


building, 8 feet from floor to floor. 


of Pembroke, is a good farmer, no doubt, 
as are al! who hold sweet communion with that pa- | 
triarchal farmer, Rev. Morril Allen, and follow his 
example. My experience and C.’s are somewhat 
alike. I had a piece of ground which I laid down | 
| to grass, (herds-grass and redtop,) in the spring of, 
1838, with oats: it wes highly manured, and the 
crop promised most abundantly, by show of straw, 
but it was all straw ; not a peck of grain conld be | 
got from an acre: this I did not much regret, as I | 
| wanted straw for bedding, and as the land was not | 
| to be exhausted by grain, I expected a great yield | 
| of grass the coming season, But alas! alas! J | 
} had a luxuriant crop of sorrel, which is not com- 
mon on my land—and little or no herds-grass or | 
have but little to do with the shovel before reach- redtop. The sorrel continued in the land through | 
ing that depth. ‘The remaining depth is done with 1839 and ’40. In 1841, to my surprise, the sorrel | 
the pick and shovel; then I lay my drain and fill | disappeared, and the herds-grase and redtop came | 
up with smal] rocks to within about one foot of the Sieaed tn oll the Neidetestiahites that is common for 
surface; then [ cover the whole with brush or rye | tie first year’s cutting, and remained so last year, | 
straw, then take my plow and back furrow. | the sorrel having almost entirely disappeared. I 

[ generally raise from 1000 to 1500 heads of | mentioned this to Dr. Jackson, and he immediately | 
cabbage, My method is to set them horizontally | stated that I had put unfermented muck on the | 
into my early potato hills. They undergo the | land, which I denied ; but afterwards this was ex- | 
same process as the potatoes, until the digging of| \igined; for I found that I had put some 20 cart- | 
the latter, when I give them a good hilling. In| joads of muck in the bottom of my cow-yard, which | 
the fall, I generally have as good a field of cabba- | had been taken up before it had fermented, with | 
ges as my neighbors, ; Ft | my cow manure, and puton the land: this account. | 

My place for raising English turnips is general-| 44 gyre the sorrel. This, I presume, remained in 
ly my early pea ground. I take my plow and back- ‘the land till the acid of the muck had become neu- 
furrow vines and all that is on the ground ; then ‘tralized, and then the food for sorrel was gone;, 
sow my seed and give ita slight raking. I scarce-| byt how the herds-grass and redtop should find this 


ly ever fail of having a good crop. | out, or see fit to be tranquil till the sorrel had had | 
I dare not say much about my crops, as I see ‘its perfect work, is more than I can account for. | 
such large statements by others, of 4 tons of h 


' ; , . ®Y | You will perceive that we begin to get a little light 
to the acre, &c. It is enough for me to say that) on this subject. Horse manure should be used to, 
Tam well paid for all my improvements and hard | ferment the muck: cow manure is not warm enough. | 
labor ; now J am looking for profit. | This is a great subject: the acquisition and judi- | 
The soil of my farm is a dark mould, resting on cious application of manure to our soils and crops, 

a yellow loam full of rocks. . | is but poorly understood, and is of vastly more im- 
. , RICHARD SANDERS. | portance to the community than any other subject 

Andover, West Parish, April 7. that could now be started. But let us persevere. | 
Mr Sanders seems to have written more for an ‘I trust the time is not far distant when we shall 
agricultural committee than for our paper. The | have experimental farms, with some one or more | 
article narrates the doings of an industrious, hard- | of the able agricultural chemists which Providence | 
werking man, who seems to be contented, and | has placed among us, at the head, 
therefore is an example that many would be the Your correspondent, Ely A, Elliott, of Clienen, | 
better and happier for copying. His modes of| Conn., has a commendable pride in inquiring for 
growing cabbages and me _ probably eco- | the rich farming notes of his ancestor. Sir, I have 
nomical and good.—En. N. E. F. | made many inquiries for a copy for my own use. 
| Having noticed the work in a London catalogne of | 
Alnger.—To be angry about trifles is mean and | books, I even wrote there, and was answered that 
childish ; to rage and be furious, ia brutish; and it was out of print. Now, sir, youand I know, as 
to maintain perpetual wrath is akin to the practice | well as some others, that a copy can be procured 
and tempter of devils; but to prevent or suppress | on loan, and it should no longer, for the credit of 
rising resentment, is wise and glorious, manly and | the country, be said to be out of print, containing, 


divine. — Watts. 28 it does, more solid information in the same 





| words, than any other work I ever read on agricul- 


ture. 
Yours, with respect, ’. 


{> We have been looking up old copies of Eli- 
ott’s Essays on Husbandry, and the kindness of 
a zealous and valued agricultural and personal 
friend, has put us in possession of a good copy of 
the whole, printed in 1760, This we think of re- 
publishing in the form of a book, should we find 
sufficient encouragement to do so.—Ep. N. E. F. 

New Horse Shoe.—A simple, but most ingenious 
invention has been laid before us in the shape of 
an improvement in the horse-shoe. It is that of 


,making that part of the shoe now solid, concave ; 


by which the foot is enabled to take a grip, which, 
with the ordinary shoe, is impossible. ‘The princi- 
ple is, in fact, that of the fluted skate; and whilst 
the shoe is, of course, lighter than when manufac- 
tured on the usual principle, it is equivalent in 
slippery weather, or on wood pavement, to one 
that is roughed. The concavity runs entirely 
round the shoe, having a strong rim in front equal 
in thickness to the hoof of the horse’s foot, and 
another at the back, of half that thickness. This 
inode of formation, whilst it involves less expense, 
gives a far greater purchase, and is much more in 
accordance with the nature, form and texture of 
the horse’s foot. By preventing the necessity of 
turning up the shoe behind, it places the foot ina 
more natural position, and thus assists in bringing 
into operation the frog, (an elastic substance, de- 
signed to relieve the stroke of the horny part of 
the hoof,) instead of placing it out of action, and 
straining a]l the other parts of the foot.—United 
Service Gazelle, England. 





Flour in Massachusetts—The Rochester Demo- 
crat says that the manufacturers of New England 
last year, used over 200,000 barrels of flour, in 
making starch and sizing for their goods—bheing a 
larger quantity of flour than was exported to Eng- 
land in the same time. ‘The single State of Mas- 
sachusetts, during the same time, consumed more 
Western flour than was exported to all foreign 
countries ! 





We are indebted for the following account of 
March weather to a friend, who has prepared it 
with great care, and whose name is a_ sufficient 
voucher for its truth and accuracy.— Salem Gaz. 


Corpo Marcu.—The past month having been 
frequently mentioned as remarkably cold, it may 
be some gratification to the curious to see the fol- 
lowing table, exhibiting the aggregate, and ave- 
rage of heat or cold, shown by the same thermo- 
meter, kept inthe same place, for several years 
past, confined to the morning observations only, 
made at sunrise, or as near that time as might be, 
each day. 

[We omit the table. The writer continues :] 

“ Hence it will be seen, that 1843 gives the 
coldest March for 24 years, that is, since 1819. 
Further back, the writer has not the means of as- 
certaining. It will also be seen, that the warmest 
morning in March for the same time, was in 1842, 
and the coldest, in 1833,” L. 

“ Man sleeps in the earth, the sun in the sea.” 
This is false: instead of sleeping, both do but 
shine upon another world.— Ritcher. 
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ACACIA OR LOCUST TREE, | pose should be taken from the nursery lines four 
The Acacia tree is well known in America, | feet high. Atevery point where the stems cross 
from which it was introduced by the name of the|one another, a natural union or grafting takes 
Locust tree. It grows very rapidly in the early place, and as the stems increase in size, the spaces 
stages of its progress ; so that in a few years, from between will gradually decrease ; so that in the 
seeds, plants of eight and ten feet high may be course of a few years the fence becomes a com- 
obtained. It is by no means uncommon to see! plete wooden wail, not occupying a space more 
ehoots of this tree eight or ten feet high in one than twelve or fifteen inches, forming a barrier that 
season. /no anima! can force. Fences of this description 
In North America, where this tree grows to a/ may either be made on the level ground, or con- 
very large size indeed, the wood is much valued for | cealed from the distant view. 
its duration. Most of the houses which were built} The following highly interesting account of this 
at Boston in New England, on the first setiling of | tree, and the mode of cultivating it in the United 
the English, were constructed of this wood, and | States, is given by Dr. 8. Ackerly :— 
since then it has been much used in America for 
various purposes. Island, and in other parts of the stute of New 
The seeds of the Acacia tree were first brouglit | York, has been attended to with considerable pro- 
to Europe by M. Jean Robin, nurseryman to the | fit to the agricultural interest, but not with that 
King of France, and author of a “ History of | earnestness which the importance of the subjeet 
Plants.” M. Robin brought the first seeds from | demands. 
Canada ; in consequence of which, succeeding bo- | ty of propagating it by transplanting, or not under- 
tanists have, in honor to his name, termed the! standing how to raise it from the seed. 
genus Robinia to which the Acacia tree belongs. | 
Soon after its introduction into France, the Eng-| well in this part of our country, but this in all pro- 
lish gardeners received seeds from Virginia, from | bability arises from the custom of cutting off the 
which many trees were raised. roots, when taken up for that purpose. Most of 
The wood, when green, is of a soft texture, but | the roots of the locust are long, cylindrical, and 
becomes very hard when dry. It is as durable as;run horizontally not far under the surface. In 
the be t white oak of North America, and esteem- | transplanting, so few of the roots are left to the 
ed preferable for axletrees of carriages, trenails for | body of the tree removed, that little or no support 
ships, and many other important purposes. The | is given to the top, and it consequently dies. If 
turner finds the wood of the Acacia hard and wel! | care was taken not to destroy so much of the roots 
suited to his purpose, and is delighted with its ‘a much larger proportion of those transplanted 
smooth texture and beautifully delicate straw | would live and thrive. 
color. “Doctor Bard's method of preparing the seeds 
The tree, when aged, abounds with certain ex- was to pour boiling water on them, and let it stand 
crescences or knots, which, when polished, are | and cool, The hard outer coat would thus be sof- 
beautifully veined, and much esteemed by the ca-| tened, and if the seed swelled by this operation, it 
binet-maker. It makes excellent fuel, and its shade | might be planted, and would soon come up. This 
is said to be Jess injurious than that of any other|has been followed with success in Long Island ; 
tree, while the leaves afford wholesome food for| and on a late visit to North Hempsted, I was led 
cattle. A gentleman in New England sowed se- | to admire Judge Mitchell's nursery of young locust 
veral acres of it for this purpose alone. | trees, planted in the spring. 


It has been employed with signal success in | “ The judge took a quantity of seed collected 


Virginia for ship building, and is found to be very | op this island, and put it in an earthen pitcher, and | 


superior to American oak, ash, €lm, or any other | poured upon it water near to boiling. This he let 
wood they use for that purpose. In New York it] stand for twentyfour hours, and then decanted it, 
has been found, after repeated trials, that posts for | ang selected all the seeds that were any ways 
rail-fencing, made of the Acacia tree, stand wet | swelled by this application of heat and. moisture. 
and dry near the ground better than any other in | To the remainder he made a second Jibation of hot 
common use, and will last as long as those of | water, and let it remain also twentyfour hours, 
swamp cedar. ; : | and then made a second eelection of the swelled 
In forty years the Acacia tree will gfow sixty | seeds. ‘This was repeated a third time on the un- 
feet high, and will girth six feet, three feet from | changed ones, when nearly all were swelled, and 
the ground; and although brittle in a young state, | then he prepared the ground and planted them. 
the characteristics of the timber of a grown tree | He planted the seeds in drills about four feet 
are toughness and elasticity. | apart, and in eight or ten days they were all above 
Asa durable timber, it has been proved that | round, and came up as regular as beans, or any 
nothing can exceed the Acacia wood, when of pro- | other seeds that are cultivated in gardens, When 
per age, But there is one important use to which |] saw them, the middle of July, they were about a 
these trees may be applied, which has hitherto es-/ foot high, all thrifty and of a good color and con- 
caped the notice of the planter, namely, hedges. | dition.— Farmer's Encyclop. 
From its rapidity of growth it forms a fence capa- | 
ble of resistance in one-fourth of the time of any 
other plant hitherto used for that purpose. Had! Mammoth Oak.—The largest red oak tree in 
we to fence in a whole estate, we should, in pre-| North America, says a correspondent of the Nachi- 
ference to all others, plant Acacias. They bear | toches Herald, can be seen on the plantation of W. 
clipping, and may be raised to twenty or thirty | Smith, Esq., 18 miles from Natchitoches, on the 
feet high, if required, and are so strong that no|road leading to Opelousas. This majestic oak 
animal can force through them, The only instance | two feet from the ground, measures fortyfour feet 
of an Acacia hedge we know of, on the continent | in circumference, and at six feet, thirtytwo feet. 
of Europe, is to be seen round part of the boule-| The trunk appears sound and healthy, and its height 
vard of the city of Louvain. Plants for this pur-| fo the branches, is from fifty to sixty feet. 





“The cultivation of the locust tree, on Long | 


This may have arisen from the difficul- | 


| earlier than usual. 
a a _ nan . ranen! « j 
“The locust tree does not bear transplanting | covered with snow, they betook themselves to his 


Birds.—Farmer! take care of the birds, and 
they will take care of you. A_ little attention to 
their habits and regard for their safety, will repay 

you fur your trouble, and also render them agreea- 
ble companions. <A writer in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, relates the following pleasing 
anecdote : 

‘¢ Early last summer, | was on a visit to an old 
friend in the country, and while we sat on his piaz- 
za, talking of things long gone by, I noticed that 

‘un the trees and shrubs in his yard, there were a 
great number of birds. Presently they flew down 
upon the piazza, and quite a troop of them came 

, hopping towards me. My old friend put his hand 
in his waistcoat pocket, and took out some seeds 

| and crumbs of bread, and scattered them close by 
|his chair. The birds picked them up, and then 
| flew upon the trees again, singing out their notes 
| sweeter than the strains of Bellini or Auber. 

My friend then remarked, that the spring of 1542 

|having come on early, had brought on the birds 

The ground having become 


house for food. He took special pains to give it 
| to them, and they came regularly to be fed. They 
built their nests in the neighborhood, and when 
| their young ones were hatched, they brought them 
to the house also. He said that he took hie after- 
} noon nap on his piazza, and the birds sung him to 
sleep. Indeed, they seemed quite his pets.” 

| - ——— 

| Seeds. —The germinating properties of seeds 
| would seem to be almost indestructible. It is sta- 
| ted in an English paper, that some ground in Bushy 
Park, which had lain undisturbed since the time of 
| Charles I., was turned up Jast winter. In the fol- 
| lowing spring, a plentiful growth of mignionette, 
| pansies and wild raspberries, none of which grow 
in the neighborhood, shot up spontaneously. 


The Mount Vernon estate is now the possession 
| and residence of Mrs. John A. Washington, widow 
of a nephew of Gen. George Washington: so 
swiftly do the generations of men follow each oth- 
er in the solemn march to the tomb! 

| The garden is rich in rare and beautiful plants, 
| many of them planted by the hands of Washing- 
|ton. Indeed, the garden is said to be but little 
|changed, since its world-renowned owner stood in 
its midst. —Salem Gaz. 








So great is the distress existing in England, that 
numbers are subsisting onturnips alone. Victoria's 
dogs, upon which so much money is lavished, are 
living on delicacies, while her subjects, by millions, 
are living upon oatmeal! and turnips. —Bost. Post. 


Sympathy for Laborers.—A working man re- 
cently fell from a building while Queen Victoria 
was passing, and was killed in her sight. The 
London Globe says of it: “ We are happy to state 
that though her Majesty was much alarined and 
excited, no permanent injury in her Majesty’s 
health is likely to result.” This reminds us of the 
woman whose Jap-dog bit a piece out of a visitor's 
leg. “Poor, dear little thing,” said his mistress, 
“] hope it wont make him sick.”—Salem Gaz. 


We give to great men the tribute of our praise 
when the grave shuts them up from hearing it: we 
take off our hats to them after they have gone by. 
—Ritcher, 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TURNIP GROWING. 

At the annual! exhibition of the Sussex Express 
Root Show, at Lewes, two samples of Swede tur- 
nips among the extra productions were the subject 
of considerable inquiry—one was grown by R. 
Gray, Esq., at Barcombe, with bran as a manure, 
the other by ‘T’. Richardson, Bsq., in the same par- 
ish, with oi! asa manure. Both these experiments 
seemed to have answered their purpose. Bran 
was equal to yard manure, and oil had an evident 
effect in keeping off the fly and nourishing the 
root. We may here remark that no manure can 
be applied advantageously for turnips, unless there 
be present phosphorous in some shape or other, for 
the turnip contains in itself the chemical proper- 
ties of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen as water, ni- 
trogen, silicon, potassium, phosphorus in a large 
degree, and a slight shade of sodium. In all cul- 
tivated soils carbon is present in the shape of de- 
cayed vegetation. Rain-water contains oxygen 
and hydrogen. Nitrogen is invariably present. 
Silicon, in the shape of gravelor sand. Potassium 
is found in all clays, but phosphorus has generally 
to be brought to the land incorporated with the 
manures applied. Fish-oil contains a large portion 
of phosphorus, as does also bran, and hence may 
be traced the value of these two manures for tur- 
nips. 

It should be borne in mind that fish-oil, until it 
has undergone a chemical change, is injurious to 
both seed and plant; it is consequently applied 
after having been incorporated with wood ashes, 
in which there is a quantity of potass; this imme- 
diately changes the oil into soap, and the manure, 
therefore, actually is soap, and not oil, when thrown 
upon the land. Where wood ashes are not readily 
to be obtained, the oil mixed with soda, dissolved 
in water, will produce the change necessary for its 
becoming a useful and active manure, and may 
then be incorporated with road scrapings, or other 
materials, to fit it for drilling. 

To destroy the rapacity of the grubs, no plan 
seems su effectual as turning up the ground rough 
late in autumn, so that it may be exposed well to 
the frost. Salt thrown sparingly over also addi- 
tionally cleanses the soil. Upon stiff lands a win- 
ter fallow is a great sweetener, and those who have 
tried it for roots, have ever been well compensated 
for their labor, To prevent the depredations of 
the fly, several plans have been adopted. Dry 
lime after a shower has been of great service, but 
nothing hasas yet been presented to public atten- 
tion more effectual than spreading coal-tar or gas- 
ashes over the land after sowing. The smell! of 
the bitumen is so offensive to the fly as to ward off 
its attacks, An easy method of applying this 
preventive, is to obtain coal tar, and mix it witha 
solution of sub-carbonate of soda, (the common 
soda used in household affairs.) A chemical com- 
bination takes place, and the tenacity of the tar is 
in a great measure destroyed, Mix the tar so pre- 
pared with road scrapings, ashes, or mould: let the 
compost be turned over several times, and when 
well incorporated it is ready to be «sed, and may 
be spread broadcast after the sowing is completed. 

We imay mention that coal-tar forms a leading 
ingredient of one of the patent manures, but as it 
does not contain phosphorus in any shape, it pos- 
sesses scarcely any other value to the crop, except 
protecting it from the ravages of the fly. As a ma- 
nure for wheat or any other straw crop, its applica- 
tion has been very advantageous. 

As much public benefit is expected from the 


lo 





| growth of carrots, we may be excused for offering 
| Some observations upon their culture upon stiff 
| clays, The land should be ridged up in the latter 
/end of October or November, and being exposed 
| to the winter’s frost, will be ready early in the fol- 
[lowing year, for the reception of the seed.— Susser 
| (Eng.) Express. 





Theory of Manure.—lf we produce a crop of 
vegetables upon a fertile soil, that is, one contain- 
ing the matters required by the plant, that crop 
takes away from the soil some proportion of that | 
pabulum which is necessary to render a soil capa- | 
ble of maintaining vegetable life. If this crop is | 





duce little difference in the quantity of milk; but 
if an equal quantity of Swedes or carrots, and 
mangel wurtzel be given alternately, both the sup- 
ply of milk and butter will be increased.” 





Cure for Fool-Rot in Sheep.—Mr J. R. Speed, in 
the Albany Cultivator says: ‘*I had occasion to 
procure a Spanish Merino buck, a few months ago, 
from a distant part of the county, and on going in- 
to my sheep-yard soon afterwards, I found him very 
lame in two of his feet, so much so as scarcely to 
be able to walk. I immediately removed him to 
the barn floor, and on examination found that his 
lameness was occasioned by that scourge of the 


succeeded by a series, it is obvious that the soil Ovine race—the foot-rot. I cleansed, the hoofs 
becomes more and more exhausted of these nutri- | thoroughly with warm soap-suds, and fled to my 
tious matters, and consequently becomes Jess and | books for ad remedy. {soon found in the “ Com- 
less fertile. Common observation proves the truth | plete Grazier,” p. 165, several remedies for this 
| of these positions. | disease, but as I had not at hand the ingredients 

The use of manure, therefore, is to afford the| 0f which they were composed, I laid aside my 
growing planta fresh supply of that food which books, and took down that cure-all among farmers, 
preceding crops have consumed, or which the soi] | ™y bottle of spirits of turpentine, and with a feath- 
does not contain. If, then, this be the use of ma-| ft applied it to the parts affected, quite plentifully, 
nure, if one object of its application be to prevent | twice or three times in the space of three days, 
a decrease in the fertility of the soil, it ia obvious | (keeping him upon the floor,) when [T found that 
that it may be applied to another object of still | 4 perfect cure had been effected, and put him with 
more importance, viz: to increase the fertilily of the flock again, and have seen nothing of the lame- 


the soil. | ness since.” 


Thus, by the application to a soil of those mat- | 
ters which one crop has taken up, we restore it to} Lice on Fowls.--In your Oct. number, I observed 
its original condition, and render it capable of | some remarks on using sulphur to destroy lice on 
yielding another crop equal to the first, it is evi-| fowls. This I have tried in former years with en- 
dent that by returning to a soi] more than the pre-|tire success. Mixed with Indian mee] and water, 
ceding crop has taken away, we improve ils original | and fed in the proportion of 1 tb. of sulphur to 2 
condition, and make it capable of producing still | doz. fowls, in two parcels, a few days apart, | have 
more. found that it would soon exterminate the lice, and 

When it is considered that our population in-| produce a remarkably healthy and glossy appear- 
creases every day, and that with this increase of; ance in the fowls. They should at the same time 
population, and increased demand for the products | be supplied with proper dusting places. —.A4/b. Cult. 
of the soil arises, it will at once be allowed that — — —_— 
no object can be inore important than this. “* Noth- Snow.—While we have reports of six feet of 
ing,” said an ancient philospber, ‘is more grateful Lisa below Portland, in one storm, a letter from 
than the earth ;” and if we make it a principle to | Whitesboro’, near Utica, to the New York Ameri- 
return in the shape of manure, more of the matters can, says the snow is a fathom (6 feet) deep there. 
nutritious to vegetables than we have carried away '« On all sides as far as the eye can penetrate, there 
in the crop, she will vie with us in generosity.— | jg q wide, desolating expanse of snow. In truth, 
Hannam's Prize Essay. the entire land, from Albany to Buffalo, and from 
| Utica to Watertown, is an ocean of snow, lying 

Mangel Wurtzel.—A correspondent of the Lon-| from four to twelve feet deep. You can ride for 
don Gurdener’s Chronicle, thus speaks of the man. | miles over the fences, take hold of the eaves of 
gel wurtzel: “I am perfectly satisfied, if three | barns, plunge into hollows, or rise on heights, as 
bullocks, near as equai as possible, were put up to| your fancy sways you."——V. H. Sentinel. 
fatten at the same time, one to be fed on Swedes, | 
one on carrots, and the other on mangel wurtzel, Do n’t buy any thing merely because it pleases 
that the two former would be in better condition the eye. When you have bought one fine thing, 
at the end of three months than the latter would | (says Dr. Franklin) you must buy ten more, that 
be in five months, The best time to use mangle | your appearance may be all of a piece; but it is 
warteel is in the opring, as it will be Fouad when | easier to suppress the first desire, than to satisfy 
first given to cattle, to act as a purgative, which | all that follow it. 
will greatly benefit lean stock at that season. If| 
mangel wurtzel be given in large quantities, it will | 
produce diarrhea, which would greatly injure any | 
kind of steck intended to be fattened for market. 

I have proved the mange! wurtzel is an excel- 
lent root for ewes which have lambs, as it wil] pro- 
duce a greater flush of milk than either Swedes or 
carrots. I have also given it to milch cows, and Our inquiries into immortality are, alas! too 
found the supply of milk to be greater, but no in-/ often made in the time of meurning and sorrow- 
crease in the weight of butter, which is another| ful bereavement, and, therefore, our views are not 
proof that mange! wurtzel does not possess fatten-| sufficiently o:.zht and cheering. We never walk 
ing qualities. Carrots or Swedes, if given to milch | amid the graves save with crape upon our faces,— 
cows, will increase the weight of butter, but pro-| Ritcher. 




















Titles,—Titles are of no weight with posterity ; 
and the name only of a man who has performed 
exploits, carries more respect than all the epithets 
that can be added to it.—Voltaire. 
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For the N. E. Perum. 


POUDR ETTE.—TH E OTHER SIDE. 


Mr Editor—*“ Agricola” to Farmers, can be no 
other than one that “has a particular interest” in 
the Lodi Manufacturing Company, whose office (as 
he is particular to mention,) is at “43 Liberty 
street, New York. 

As you say you have had no practical acquain- 
tance with the Lodi Co.’s poudrette, and I have, 
I will give you the result of my experiments with 
the article. 

[ drilled for ruta baga, and applied to each row 
alternately in the field, poudrette, leached ashes 
and ground bones. ‘The rows with poudrette were 
inferior to either the bone or ashed rows. 

For corn, I used poudrette in the hill, manure in 
the hill, and ashes and plaster in the hill, on alter- 
nate lands in the same field. The corn where I 
used poudrette, was not half as much as either the 
ashed and plastered, or manured portions. 

For potatoes, I used it in the hill as for corn, and 
the crop of potatoes was nearly as good from the 
poudrette land, as from that ashed and plastered. 

I used five or six barrels, and was particular to 
follow the directions, and not use the article with 
or after other manures. 

I consider the “ getting up” of the Lodi company, 
and their whole proceeding, as at least an attempt 
to impose upon community, They have a peat bed 
at their establishment. Peat is a good absorbent 
—and this with coal-ashes and a little night-soil, 
will make a barrel of “ poudrette” very quick, as 
well as cheap. 

It is much more satisfactory to the readers of 
the various agricultural journals to see articles or 
animals advertised (if for sale,) than to see them 
puffed in the form of a communication, by the one 
who has them for sale, or by a friend of his, and 
then saying that a few can be obtained of Mr such 
an one, at a price generally about four times their 
value. We have had quite enough of this, even 
in regard to the inimitable Berkshires. 

Yours, respectfully, 
STEADY HABITS. 

Hartford Co., Ct., April Ist, 1843. 


(G? We should much have liked the name of the 
writer of this article. The facts here stated are 
important, if true. As the communication is anon- 
ymous, we have no opinion in regard to its cerrect- 
ness. Without any positive knowledge upon the 
subject, we have seen and heard statements that 
lead us to suppose that the Lodi Co. manufacture 
as good poudrette as any in this country. If the 
action of theirs is no bet’er than the preceding ar- 
ticle indicates, then farmers will find but little in- 
ducement to pay the prices for it that are now 
asked. 

We have no intention, by these remarks, to ad- 
vise them either way. Poudrette may be made a 
good, a valuable manure; but whether the art is 
yet understood in this country, is perhaps not yet 
established. Some accounts of the effects of pou- 
drette are favorable, and others unfavorable. More 
experiments are needed before we are ready either 
to discard or to recommend it unqualifiedly.—Ep. 
N. E. F. 





Youth, especially female youth, gives a poetic 
tinge—a softened coloring to its sorrows ; thus 
the sea, when the morning sun shines upon it, is 
covered, even in the storm, with rainbows.—Ritcker. 
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“ALK ALIES 


Connected with agricultural iain, 
kalies are subjects of the deepest interest. 
The salts of potash and soda, and of the alka- 
line earths or minerals, lime, alumine, and even 


the al- 


magnesia, can be obtained, by burning and certain | 


chemical prone, from parts of the structure of 
all plants. ‘This shows the great importance of al- 
kalies and alkaline substances to the growth and | 
welfare of every productof the soil. It follows 


also, that with every crop removed, a portion of | 
the potash, &c. must be removed from the land. | 


To compensate for such losses, ashes, farin-yard 
manure, &c., supply alkalies to the soil, along with | 
other fertilizing substances 

Plants growing on a soil containing a due mix- 
ture of earthy ingredients, always select a propor- 
tion of each, according to their several 
or wants. It is a fact of the highest practical val- 
ue to the agriculturist to know, that where a soil 
which originally contained al] the elements essen- 
tial to the production of a crop, becomes exhaust- 
ed of one alkaline or earthy element, another may 
be substituted. Where, for example, there is a 
deficiency in a soil of the alkaline earth—lime, 
the addition of potash, soda or magnesia, all of | 


capacities 


| which exist in the ashes of wood and other vegeta- | 
‘ble substances, may be resorted to for the purpose 


of making it up. 
The perfect developement of a plant is, accord- 
ing to Liebig, dependent on the presence of due 


proportions of the alkalies or alkaline earths, since | 


when these substances are totally wanting, its 
growth will be arrested, and when they are only 
deficient it must be impeded. ‘Let us compare,” 
says this eminent chemist, ‘two kinds of trees 


the wood of which contains unequal quantities of | 


alkaline bases, and we shal! find that one of these 
grows luxuriantly in several soils, upon which the | 
others are scarcely able to vegetate. For exan- 
ple, 10,000 parts of oak wood yield 250 parts of | 


ashes, the same quantity of fir-wood only 83, of | 
linden-wood 500, of rye 440, and of the herb of the | 


potato plant 1500 parts. 


“ Firs and pines find a sufficient quantity of alka- | 


lies in granitic and barren sandy soils, in which | 
oaks will not grow; and wheat thrives in soils fa- 
vorable for the linden tree, because the bases, 
which are necessary to bring it to complete matu- | 
rity, exist there in sufficient quantity. The accu- 
racy of these conclusions, so highly important to 
agriculture, and to the cultivation of forests, can 
be proved by the most evident facts. 

“ All kinds of grasses contain in the outer parts 
of their leaves and stalk, a large quantity of sili- 
cic acid and potash, in the form of 
of potash. 
vary perceptibly in the soil of corn-fields, because 


it is again conveyed to them as manure in the form | 


of putrefying straw. But this is not the case in a 
meadow, and hence we never find a luxuriant crop 
of grass on sandy and calcareous soils which con- 
tain little potash, evidently because one of the con- 
stituents indispensable to the growth of the plants 
is wanting. 

“ But when we increase the crop of grass ina 
meadow by means of gypsum, we remove a greater 
quantity of potash with the hay that can, under the 
same circumstances, be restored. Hence it hap- 
pens, that after the lapse of several years, the crops 
of grass on the meadows manured with gypsum di- 
minish, owing to the deficiency of potash. But if 


acid silicate | 
The proportion of this salt does not | 


lthe meadow be strewed from time to time with 
‘paste ashes, ever the Jixiviated ashes, which have 
| been used by soap-boilers, then the grass thrives 
jas luxuriantly as before. The ashes are only a 
;means of restoring the potash. 

“The woodcutters in the vicinity of Heidelberg, 
have the privilege of cultivating the soil for their 


= n.use, after felling the trees, used for making 
i ton. Before sowing the land thus obtained, the 
| branches, roots, and leaves are always burned, and 


the ashes nsed as a manure, which found to be 
[quite indispensable for the growth of the grain. 


1s 


Bs soil itself, upon which the oats grow in this 
| district, consists of sandstone ; and although the 
| trees find in it a quantity of alkaline earths suffi- 
| cient for their own sustenance, yet in its ordinary 
| condition it is incapable of producing grain. 

«“ The experience of a proprietor of land in the 
vicinity of Gottingen, offers a most remarkable ex- 
‘ainple of the incapability of a soil to produce wheat 
|or grasses in general, when it fails in any one of 
the materials necessary to their growth. In order 
|to obtain potash, he planted his whole land with 
| wormwood, the ashes of which are well known to 
| contain a large proportion of the carbonate of that 
alkali. The consequence was, that he rendered 
| his land quite incapable of bearing grain for many 
years, in consequence of having entirely deprived 
the soil of its potash.”—Johnson’s Farmer's Ency- 
clopedia. 


Blackwood’s Opinion of Moustaches.—There is 
an affectation among the vulgar clever, of wearing 
the mustache, which they clip and cut ala Van- 
| dyke ; this is useful, as affording a ready means of 
| distinguishing between a man of talent and an ass 
—the "former, trusting to his head, goes clean shav- 
led, and looks !ike an Englishman: the latter, 

| whose strength lies altogether in his hair, exhausts 
\the power of Macassar in endeavoring to make 
|himself as like an ourang-outang as possible. 





Blackwood’s Opinion of Smoking.— Another thing 
must be observed by all who would successfully 
}ape the gentleman: never to smoke a cigar in the 
| street in mid-day. No better sign can you have 
| than this of a fellow reckless of decency and be- 
|havior. A gentleman smokes, if he smokes at all, 
| where he offends not the olfactories of the passers 
|by. Nothing, he is aware, approaches more nearly 
‘the most offensive, personal insult, than to compel 
|ladies and gentlemen to inhale, after you, the 
ejected fragrance of your penny Cuba or your 
|three-penny mild Havana. 





New England Winters.—In the last number of 
the Gazette, we had an extract from one of Cur- 
wen’s Letters, in which he stated, on the authority 
of Dr. Holyoke, “that the winter of '79.°80, ex- 
|ceeded any since 1740. It began before the mid- 
‘dle of December, and lasted till June nearly ; no 
vegetation taking place till the last week in May.” 

The Boston Mail states, on the authority of an 
aged farmer in Worcester county, that in the year, 
1785, the snow held onto the depth of four feet 
until the 20th of April. It then suddenly thawed 
off, and summer came on apace; and no year be- 
fore or since, within his memory, has equalled that 
one in productiveness.—Salem Gaz. 





Why is sympathy like blind-man’s buff? Be- 
cause it’s a fellow-feeling for a fellow-creature. 
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about six dollars. ‘I'o tend this stock properly through 


AND HORTICULTURAL the six cold months, will require half his time, and cost 
pieiabiins —————— $= == (not one-fourth of the year's wages and board, which 
Bostox, Wepnespay, Apriv 12, 1843. would be 57 dollars, but) about fifty dollars. Then to 

handle over and compost and spread upon the land the 

THE MILK BUSINESS OF BOSTON. manure from each cow, so carefully and faithfully as to 
We have made some inquiry upon this subject, and keep up the fertility of the fields, would cost in man 
learned that one man brings in upon the Worcester Rail- | and team, at least five dollars for each cow, or fifty dol- 


Road, about two hundred thousand gallons annually. | lars in all. We have, then, in items of cash — 





. . A ah. a | 
will, on most farms, require half an hour each day, or 


This is supposed to be about one-tenth of all that is sold Hay making, $60 00 
in the city. ‘Two millions of gallons per year is the es-| Milking, 34 00 
timated amount of annual consumption in Boston. This Driving cows, 6 00 
at 20 cts. per gallon costs the citizens four hundred thou- Tending herd at the barn, 50 00 
sand dollars per year. And supposing the population | Working over and applying manure, 50 00 
to be 100,000, this gives to each inhabitant yearly 20) Pe ae 
gallons, or a small fraction less than half a pint per day. Total, $200 00 


‘The share of each person seems not to be large. We 
believe, however, that there are few cities on the globe 
where milk is so extensively used as here. London 


a half, is said to consume only 2,500,000 gallons in the 


| And how much is that paoperty ? 
with its vast population of something like a million and | 


Subtracting this sum from the 330 dollars’ income, 


| there is left as income on the property invested, $130 


We estimate that the 
land which will keep a cow the twelve months, with 
the barn-room needed for her accommodation, is worth 


year. We are glad that our own citizens can be fur- | $250; or the land which will summer and winter well 


nished so abundantly with this wholesome article of 
food. The railroads will always ensure them a supply, 
should they be willing to pay the farmers a remunera- 
ting price. 

The dwellers in the city of “ notions” have a notion 
that they do pay the farmers a good price for milk 
Five or six cents per quart is usually given, ‘This does 
pay the farmers of the immediate vicinity, as well as 
they get paid for most of their productions. But can 
those farmers live, who sell milk at their doors at 10 cts. 
per gallon in summer and J2 in wioter, or at an average 
of 11 cents? Many such farmers there are—and some 
sel! at lower rates than this; and yet the milk dealer 
gets no more than a fair compensation for his labors, ex- 
penses and risks. 

Can these farmers live ? 
tants of the city, that a cow will not yield, on the ave- 
rage, a gallon of milk per day through the year 300 
gallons per cow is as much asthe farmer can expect his 
herd to average ; and this too, without allowing the calf 
to take a supply for more than two days. On one good 
farm in this vicinity, where there are kept about twenty 
good cows, which are well kept, tnd wel! supplied with 
roots in winter, an exact account is kept, of the yield of 
milk, and even this extra herd does not come quite up 
Though there are cows in 


We may say to the inhabi- 


to a gallon each per day. 
this herd that will give four or five gallons per day, for 
some weeks of the year, yet the whole do not come up 
to the one gallon each, for the 365 days. 

The necessary inference is, that the farmer will not 





get more than 33 dollars per year on each cow. Ten 
cows will bring him in not more than 380 dollars. And 
what is the cost to him? If his cows are good enough 
to yield yearly 300 gallons, they are worth near 20 dol- 
lars apiece ; if he keeps them well enough to have them | 


| 
| 
| 


ten cows together, with the barn that will well protect 
them and the hay, is worth $2500: add to this the worth 
of the cows themselves, or $200, and we have $2700 
investment. Six percent. on this is $162—while the 
income above the expenses is only $130. 

This estimate of expense is as low as our acquaintance 
with the subject will possibly allow us to make it. The 
condition of the farmer is here exhibited in a more fa- 
vorable light than the majority of them find it in fact. 
It will be obvious then, that those of them who owe 
money—and they are many—are going behind-hand. 
They pay six per cent. interest, and their investment 
yields them only five. In this calculation we have al- 
lowed nothing for house rent, excepting what may be 
supposed to come in as a part of the cost of one man’s 
board—and the board is reckoned at the low rate of 
$1 50 per week. 

We can say to the city buyers of milk, that if their 
bills were all paid promptly and frequently, the milk- 
men who go between the farmers and them, might be 
able to do well ata less advance than they now ask. 
But while the expenses of col/ection and the losses con- 
tinue as great as they now are, these milk-dealers are 
not understood to be making much money. 

Some of the farmers in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, who retail their milk, get larger incomes from their 
cows than we have named, and may perhaps do better 
than the more distant ones. But the higher prices of 
land where they live, and the expense of going to mar- 
ket once or twice every day, will keep them from mak- 
ing fortunes rapidly. 


THE GARDEN. 
The kitchen garden is the portion of the farm that 





yield the 300 gallons, they will require the value of | woe, 4 farmers _ prone to neglect most of all, and yet 
three tons of good hay per cow. Twotons, or an equiv- | 't '8 the part which when well tended, contributes more 
alent in roots or grain in winter, and pasturing in sum. | © the comfort and health of the family, and as much to 
mer and autumn, equal in value to another ton. The | economy in living as any other spot of land of the same 
hay must be reckoned at a low rate, to give any profit. | size on the farm. Good vegetables are agreeable to the 
A palate and healthful in the warm season. An abundant 
“competent and trustworthy man will cost 150 dollars a | supply of these lessens the desire to purchase fresh 
year in wages, and 78 for board—in all, $228. To cut meat, and also diminishes the drafts upon the beef and 
and make the two tons of hay for winter use, will cost | pork barrels. - 

six dollars, or for a herd of ten cows, 60 dollars. Todo} But, says the farmer, things neyer grow well in my 
the milking, would take, we judge, an hour and an half | garden, though it has been manured year after year, all 
each day. This, if we allow 12 hours as a day’s work, | my days, and is rich enough, yet I never get any thing 
will require 45 days, and cost about 34. ‘To take the | from it that half pays its cost. Worms will spoil pota- 
cows to and from the pasture in summer, for six months, | toes and cabbages, and almost every thing else. This is 


Or we may estimate the expense in another way. 





true in inany instances. But salt spread broadcast in the 
spring upon the garden, at the rate of 10 or 12 bushels 
to the acre, willdo much to destroy the worms; and 
sand or sandy wash from the road-side, if plentifully ap- 
plied, will greatly enrich this soil. The manures you 
have been applying year afler year, have caused the ve- 
getable matters there to bear an undue proportion to the 
sandy matters. Salt and sand for these soils which 
have been Jong cultivated, will be worth more than ap- 
If it be not convenient 
to cart sand, then, at your convewience, take the spade 
and trench your garden deep; bring up four or five in- 
ches of the subsoil and mix it in with thesoil. This 
will be of great and lasting benefit. Where you do this, 
you may get good potatues, free from worms. 

Those who are within reach of the sea-shore, will 
find the beach sand the best of all applications to their 
long-tilled gardens. This will furnish both the silica 
and the salt—the bones to the plants, and the death- 
drug tothe worms 


plications of common manures. 


CATTLE SHEDDING THEIR HORNS. 


* Catile shed their horns when three years old.” So 
says an article which we copied last week from John- 
son’s Agricultural Dictionary. We have been charged 
with endorsing the correctness of this statement, because 
we copied it without comment. Not so. We often let 
others speak for themselves, without objecting to what 
they say, even when we have no faith in their assertions. 
This assertion that cattle shed their horns, is so obvi. 
ously incorrect, if understood literally and fully, that we 
asked ourselves what the intelligent writer could mean. 
We said to ourself, he may mean no more than that 
when the animal is three years old, the outer portion of 
the horn is loosened from the head, and a ring or wrinkle 
grows there and connects the horn thus loosened, with 
the head. This is not much of a shedding, to be sure ; 
but we thought it possible that the writer meant no more 
than this, and we let his remarks go without comment. 
The extract is from a new work, just coming before 
American farmers, in a cheap form. It contains seve- 
ral statements that seem to us incorrect, and that create 
some distrust as to its being of very great value, asa 
work to be relied upon. 


THE SEASON. 

The snow dissolved but slowly previously to Friday, 
April 7th. Since then the temperature has been higher, 
and the snow has been disappearing. 
of the ground in the vicinity of the city is now bare, 
and alittle plowing has been done. 


The greater part 





MASS. HORTICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, April 1, 1843. 
By Samuel Pond, of Cambridgeport—Ambrette d’ Hi- 
ver and Beurre Easter Pears. Although past their prime, 
they were sufficiently good to warrant the varieties a 
place in every well selected orchard or garden of fruit 
trees. For the Committee, 
B. V. FRENCH. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine.—The young will read the 
April No. with pleasure and advantage. This periodi- 
cal deserves extensive circulation. Published by T. H. 
Carter & Co. 





Robert Merry's Museum.—The April No. contains the 
first of “ Little Leaves for Little Readers.’’ The stories 
are simple and good. Bradbury, Soden & Co. publish- 
ers, 10 School street, 
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THERMOMETRICAL 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


HOPS. 

Nothing doing, and quotations, which are 
Ringeof the Chermometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors tirely nominal. 

of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 

Nortuerly exposure, for the week ending April 9. 


Duty 20 percent. 


iower, are en 


Ist sort Mass 1842, lb.8a10. 2d do.do do. 0a 0. 


wot» dete — HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 


April, 1843. | 7,A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to I. 





vonday, 2) 6 | 8 32 «| ON. W. EGGS, 16 a 13. 

‘Tuesday, 4] 22 35 32 | NUE. 4 

Welnesday, 5 32 | 40 34 N.E. | 

ihursday, | 35 | 43 | 40 Ww. MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Fri lay, 7! 34 42 33 N. ere &. 

Saturday, 8] 33 56 49 S. The Committee on Vv tables are rec 

. tes « ‘ : i et ee ee les are requested to meet at 
Sunday, 9} 38 | 50 | 46 | S. | the Horticultural Hall, on SATURDAY next, April 15, at 





ne oe 12 o’clock, for purpose of taking into consideration the sub 
ne r Pre © he ey ane ar 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—»s N . 0 3. | Ject of Premiums tor the « NsuIng ve ar. 
seine . loxpay, April 10, 1843. 1°" 4 oil 12. JOHN A. KENRICK, Chairman 
Keported forthe N. E. Farmer. —_ 

At Market 350 Beef Cattle, 300 Sheep, and 1700! The Committee on Fruits are perticularly requested to 

a . meet at the Horticultural Rooms, on SATURDAY next, the 

30 Beef Cattle unsold. | 15th inst. at 10, A. M., toagree ona list of Premiums for the 
Prices.— Beef Cattle —Last week's prices were fully | esulng year. BENJ, V. FRENCH, Chairman. 

sustained, and we quote the same, viz. a few Extra $5.25. | FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, rary 

First quality $4.75 a 5.00. Second quality, @4.50 a , Plum, Peach, 

Third quality, $4.00 a 4.50. 


Shecp.—Sales were made from $2 25 to $3.75. 





Swine, 


A fine assortment of Pear, Appl 





$4.75. ‘ : 
Grapes, Gooselierries, &c. Also, a large variety 
of Ornamental Forest trees, of large size, Roses, 
é an a . —me.. Tree Preonies, Hawthorns, and a great variety of 
' 2 ; J 
Swine.—Lots to peddle at 3 3-4 for sows and 4 3-4 for | other Flowering Shrubs, Peeonies, &c. for sale by the sub 


barrows. Old burrows 41-2. At retail, from 4 to 51-2.) scriber. Orders left with Messrs BRECK & CO, or di 
WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. | 
Corrected with great care, weekly. | 


| 
| 





to, and delivered in Boston free of charge 
JOHN A. KENRICK, 
Newton, Nonantum Dale, April! 10. 
NURSERY. 
H. VANDINE, informs the public that he 


e has a choice collection of Pear, Plum and ca 
Peach Trees, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Isa &@ 
=S. bella and Catawba Grape Vines, Shrubs, &c. 


Cambridgeport, Winsor Street, | 1 2 mile from Boston. 
’ ’ 





SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 2 50 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, (2 to 13c.—Southern, 7 
age. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 00 per bushel. 


GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent.; Oats 20 per cent. 

The limited arrivals of the week, and the increased de- 
mand for the retail trade, have led to some ac vance in prices. 


Corn—Northern, old, bushel 62 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 59 a 60— 
do. do. white 56 a 67--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley | 
00 a — —Rye, Northern, 60 a 65—do. Southern, 0 a 55— | 





WINSHIPS. 






England, 500 large Orange and Dessert Portugal 
and Standard QUINCE TREES, six or more 
feet in height, very desirable productions for every 





bushel | 00 at 62.—Shorts, per double bush. — a —Bran, — | hundred or thousand. 


FLOUR. The arrivals of Flour have been very small, | productions, all of which can be had immediately, by for- 
aud the supply almost wholly in the hands of regular dealers. | warding orders by mail, addressed to WINSHIPS’, Bright- 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $4 62 a 4.75 —do. | on, Mass., or leftat JOSEPH BRECK & CO.’S, 51 &52 
wharf, $0 00 a 4 50 do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 4 62 —Phila- | North Market street, Boston. March 29. | 
delphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 4 50 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 é aad 
mos. $0 00 a 4 50—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 450 a0 00 
—Georgetown, $462 a 475—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a4 62 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do, Country 30 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 85 50 a 
575—do fancy brands $0 00a 000 — Ohio via Canal, 
8) 00 2 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 84 872500. Rye, 
80 00 a 0 G(O—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 3 00. 





Frnit, Ornamental Trees, &c,. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 
OF PEAR and PLUM, of PEACH and CHER- 


years, for fine trees of new and finest kinds. 

Fruits most valuable, more rare, being just re- 

eae. ceived from Europe in new supplies, of things also 
PROVISIONS.--For most articles a steady demand, has! uncommon, and beautiful, or no where else to bé obtained. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Grape Vines, 

Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c. The new abridged 

}and descriptive Catalogue for 1542 will be sent to all who 


apply. 





been experienced, and for Pork a further advance in prices 
realized. 

Beef—Mess 4 1:0. new bbl. $750 2 8 00—Navy—87 00a 
0 00:—No. 1, 6 00 a 6 25—do Prime $4 00 ° 4 ee Pork— Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c. Splen- 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 00 a 1150 —do Clear $1050 a 1100 | aid varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses—-of 
do. Mess, 8 75 a 9 25—do Prime $6 50 . 4 or Mess | Tree Peonies, of Herbaceous Peonies, of Double Dahlias, and 
an Seer ere a os “— I — ; ) = pa nei aa |other flowering Plants, &c. Rhubarb of first rate newest 
co. Vargo oF. 2 S ee ee | kinds, Thorns for hedges, &c. 
Butter, shipping, 9 a 11—do store, uninspected, 9a 14—do | : - y ‘ 
dairy, very scarce,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 6a 64 — do| All orders addressed to the subscriber will be promptly at- 
South aa Western, 6—a 00 —. Hams, Boston, 7 a 0 —| tended to,and ‘T'rees, when so ordered, will he securely pack- 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, | ed in Mats and Moss for safe transport to all distant places 
3 a 5—do new milk, 5 a 6. , " ’ | by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, for | 

. transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, or 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- orders may be left with any of the authorised agents in Boston. | 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- | . » ini Seweea. 1 egy —- 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and i encoun nendicarres dbstdbptrena tes <-cnk oe Ne te. 
2 cts. per pound. 

We have no important transactions to notice in the article 
this week. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 35 a 37 c.--Amer- | 
ican full blood, do 32 a 33--Do. 3-4 do 22 a 00—Do. 1-2do 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, : “we d 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 2 13—Bengasi do % any part of the country in safety. 
8 a \0--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked,7a10— + Those who may be in want of Trees will be well accom: | 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 26 modated by sending their orders to the subscribers at No. 52 


a 30—No. 1 do. do. do. 23 1 25—No. 2 dodo do 15a 20— North Market Street. + fae 
March 22. JOS@EPH BRECK & CO. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, | 

The subscribers can furnish every variety of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs which | 
can be obtained at the Nurseries in the vicinity | 
of Boston, at low prices, and of the first quality, 
and pack thei securely, so that they can Ne sent | 





No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. i 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


Quince, Cherry and other Fruit 'Urees. Currants, | 


| rected by mail, to the subscriber, will be promptly attended | 


| 
| April 12. | 


. ° » " | 
Received by recent arrivals from France and | 


| epee Horticulturist to possess, being the large kind of | 
Oats, Southern, 32 a 35—Northern do, 34 to 36—Beans, per | fruit, Several thousand fine Pear and Apple Stocks, by the | 
Also, by the same arrivals, the usual 
a—. | importations of new fruit bearing Trees among them a large | 
|quantity of handsome Bartlett Pear Trees, and Ornamental | 


RY TREES —a collection unrivalled in former | 


| in Dearborn street, North Salem 6w. 


| Boston, April 13. 


the quality of milk. 








eS en 


CAMEBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 
ein SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Celumbia 
“a street, Cambridgeport, has for sale, a choice as 
hie Pes sortincut of Fruit Trees, Shrabs, Roots and 
Px RF 
. , Vines. Among them are the best variety of 
ewer. Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot 
Grape Vines. Asparagus, Rhubarb, Pear Stocks, Apple do 
Pium do. Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &e 





ings i 
PREES of an extra size always on hand, and will be de 


| livered in any part of the city, free of « rpense. 
| Also an extra fine lotof Dwarf Pear and Apple Trees 
Orders left at the Nursery will be filled the succeeding 
jday, carefully packed to go with safety to any part of the 
country 
Mareh 29. 
| = = 


Nonantum Vale Gardens and Nurserics 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 


BRIGHTON. MAS8&, 


| Sk «=Green House Plants, Fruit Trees, Vines, &&« 
ane Rare and beautitul specimens of Green Hous 
pos § Plants, constautly for sale Particular atten. ag 


} 
i 


tion has been given to the cultivation of the Strawberry 
| Raspberry, Goosberry and Currant. / 
| Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, and Necta 
rine Tree $ 

Grape Vines, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Dahlia and Peony 
Roots. 

Flowering Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants of every variety 

Orders left at the Nursery, or at the Counting Room, 78 
| Washington street, Boston, or directed by mail, to Brighton, 
| will meet with prompt and careful attention and every pur- 
chase will be warranted true to its name. tf March 22. 








EARLY PEAS, 
| ‘The subscribers have received, by the barque Niagara, a 
| large supply of EARLY PEAS—ainoog which are 
Cedo Nulli,—Farly Frame,—Early Warwick, 
; Early Dwarf,—Blue Imperial. Also on hand 
Early Hill's,—Dwarf 


Bishop's 


| Early Washington,—Early Dwarf, 

| Marrowlats,—Tall do , &c. 

| March 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

| QUINCE SEED. 

| 986 |bs. fresh Quince Seed, for sale by JOSEPH BRECK 
& CO. No. 51 & 52 North Market street. March 29. 


YOUNG FARMER WANTED. 
A young man is wanted on a farm—he must be well quali- 
| fied to take care of Stock, and be familiar with the duties of 
afarm. The best testimonials will be required. To sucha 
person permanent employ will be given. March 29. 
WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 

A young man who has served his apprenticeship in Eu 
rope, who understands Nursery, Flower, and kitchen Gar- 
dening and forcing in all its various branches, and who has 
had four years experience in this country, wishes a situation 
in any private or public establishment. Can furnish the 
best reference. 

line addressed to J. S. at this office, will command im- 
mediate attention. Feb. 15. 
SCIONS! SCLONS! 

The subscriber is now enabled to supply Scions of the 
very best varieties of Pear. Apple, Plum, and Cherry 

Having a very large number of specimen Fruit Trees in his 
Gardens, from which fruits have been gathered, is a surety 
that the Scions can be relied on as genuine, 

Communications upon the subject relative to the varieties 
and qualities, or to quantity and price, directed to the sub 
scriber will he promptly responded to and orders execu 
ted with dispatch, 

Large quantities will be furnished at reduced rates. 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 

Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Feb. 13th, 1543 

BUCKTHORNS FOR HEDGES, 
10,000 Buckthorn plants, averaging about one foot in 
height. Also, Pear Trees, standard and dwerf, of the new 
and fine varieties, for sale by JOHN C. LEE, at his Nursery, 
March 16. 





WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 


An experienced gardener, well acquainted with the various 
branches of the business, and who can procure satisfactory, 


| testimonial, both from his late employer and the most cel- 


ebrated and practical gardeners in this part of the country, 
wants a situation. Address D. C., at the office of the N 
k. Farmer. Soston, Feb. 1, 1843. 


MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 


ual for Farmers. By Dr 8. L. Dana; price 624. 


LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
For saleby J. BRECK & CO. 
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gentleman happened tu be Augustine Washington, 
Esq., Who was thus accidentally thrown into the 
company of a lady who afterwards became his 
wife, who emigrated with him to America, and in 
the year 1732, at Virginia, became the envied 
mother of Georce Wasutnaton the great.— Lacon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TIM#’S SOLILOQUY. 


Old! call you me? Ay! when the Almighty 
spoke creation into birth, I was there. Then wae 
I born. Mid the bloom and verdure of paradise, 
I gazed upon the young world, radiant with smiles. 
[I rose upon the pinions of the first morn, and caught 
the first dew-drops that fell from heaven. Ere 
the foot of man had touehed the virgin earth, | 
gazed upon its splendor. ‘The cataracts sent up 
their anthems in solitude, and none was here to 
listen to the new-born melody but I! The fawns 
bounded over the hills, and drank at the limpid 
streams, witnessed by none but me. The morning 
star rose in beauty upon these unpeopled shores, 
and its twin-sister of the eve flamed in the fore- 
head of the sky, with no eye to admire their rays 
but mine. Ay! call me old? Babylon and As- 
syria, Palmyra and ‘Thebes rose, flourished and fell, 





| pr 
led 


'of his own, will find himself as completely ata 
\loss on occasions of common and of constant re- 
currence, as a Frenchman without his snuff-box or 


a Dutchman without his pipe.—Jb. 


Out of the millions who have professed to ad- 
{mire the precepts of Jesus, how few comparatively 
have reduced them to practice! But there are 
bers numberless, who, throughout the whole of 
| their lives, have been practicing the principles of 
and I beheld them in their glory and decline. | Machiavelli, without having even heard of his 
Scarce a melancholy ruin marks the place of their name; who cordially believe with him, that the 
existence ; but when their foundations were laid, | tongue was given to discover the thoughts of oth- 
I wasthere! Mid all their splendor, glory and | rs, and to conceal our own; and who range them- 
wickedness, I was in their busy streets, and crumb- | Selves either under the standard of Alexander the 
ling their magnificent palaces to the earth. My | Sixth, who never did what he said, or of his son 
books will show a long and fearful account against | Borgia, who never satd what he did.— Jb. 

them. I control the fate of empires,—I give them | 
their period of glory and splendor; but at their 

birth, I conceal in them the seeds of decay and 
death. ‘They must go down and be humbled in 
the dust,—their proud heads bowed down before | life can light up; or we may compare it to the 
the rising glories of young nations, to whose pros-| trumpet of the archangel, for it is blown over the 
perity also, I shall be a witness, and behold their| dead; but unlike that awful blast, it is of earth, 
decline. I poise my wings over the earth, and! not of heaven, and can neither rouse nor raise us. 
watch the course and doings of its inhabitants. I | —Jb. 

call up the violet upon the hills, and crumble the | 

grey ruins tothe ground. I am the agent of al_ 
higher power, to give life and take it away. J 
spread silken tresses upon the brow of the young, 
and plant grey hairs on the head of the aged. 
Dimples and smiles at my bidding, Jurk around the 
lips of the innocent child, and [ furrow the old 
man’s brow with wrinkles. Old! call you me? 
Ay, but when will my days be numbered? When “3 


‘ : vad , erage 78 5 . —— 
will time end, and eternity begin? When his} HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


purposes, who called me into being, are accom-| Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
plished, then, and not till then—and no one can | form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
proclaim the hour—I, too, shall be numbered with has been so formed as to day the furrow completely over, 
Nong cio Selected turning in every particle of grass or stubble, andieaving the 
the dead.—Selected, | ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
: |mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
ee een mae — = the greatest ease, both with respect to 
EFFECTS AND CAUSES | the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the late trial 
7s ‘ of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 
In the complicated and marvellous machinery of | “Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
circumstances, it is absolutely impossible to decide | \° should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps sey to 
_,| the inqutrer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
what would have happened, as to some events, if | try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heary, hard orrochy, 
the slightest disturbance had taken place in the | S&¢1s wit Mu. eat yell sicher tienes deta 
- Atthe above mentioned trial the Howar eugh did 
march of those that preceded them. We may ob- | more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
serve a little dirty wheel of brass, spinning round | plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
upon its greasy axle, and the result is, that in an 
another apartment, many yards’ distance from it, a 


and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned ae por and one half inches, to 

beautiful piece of silk issues from a loom, rivalling 

jn its hues the tints of the rainbow. ‘There are 


the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
myriads of events in our lives, the distance be- 


— are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 
There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
tween which was much greater than that between a a? a = landside ; this shoe likewise secures 
this wheel aud the riband, but where the connexion pve poo gy nadie together, and styongtapm the 
has been much more close, Ifa private country-| The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
gentleman in Cheshire, (Eng.) about the year 1730, 
had not been overturned in his carriage, it is ex- 
tremely probable that America instead of being a > save Fiano for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
free republic at this moment, would have continued ‘oe ~¥ mods caer thee ¢ rep and Seed Store, 


| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
a dependant colony of England, This country- i JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


num 








| 
| 

Posthumous fame is a plant of tardy growth, for 
our body must be the seed of it; or we may liken 
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| #0 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 


: : ; | 
He that sets out on the journey of life with aj 
ofound knowledge of books, but ashallow know!l- | 
ge of men, with much sense of others, but little | 


it toa torch, which nothing but the last spark of! 


| 


| 





ee 
GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
| Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not befoe 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
| inent effects of this application, and some of the consequen! 
| peculiarities of the machine are: 
| 4, So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 
| 2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
| els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| hy any other machine even when worked by horse or stean) 

power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which th 2y 
| cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw culler. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 











) 





WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 

This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga. Mange! Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
; most convenient for the cattle to eat. ‘It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 








TY® UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacves, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 ‘* Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 50 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 














